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WORKING HOURS PER WEEK, 1924 AND 1930

Unitfd Kingdom                   Continent

1924          Blast Furnaces                56 hours              *fi hours per week

Steel Works                4*J-47i hours          52 hours per wrek

Rolling Mills                4^-45 h-jurs           48 hours per week

Britain      Germanv      France      Belgium     Luxembourg
Pig Iron                    56            56 "         56            56             56
Steel Melting and
Rolling                47-45       52-48       30-48       32-48       50-48
Wrought Iron         45-42!     52^-48     50-4?.       52-48       40-48
South Wales Sie-
mens Furnaces      44-42       52-48       50-48       52-48       50-48
dix), but before enquiring how far British labour was responsible
for this a brief examination may be made of the effect of shorter
hours.
When the change over to an eight-hour shift was made the
effect on output and costs wras disputed. At blast furnaces there was
very little increase in output, but at steel-melting furnaces there
was a definite increase, which has been estimated to average 15 per
cent. The output of rolling mills and forges was increased, but on
the other hand the output of some processes, e.g. of woven wire,
was reduced. The effect of a reduction of hours depends, of course,
on the circumstances, the degree of continuity of the process, the
extent to which the rate of output is decided by the plant and not
the men, the liability to fatigue and so on, but evidence shows that
the reduction of hours in most cases increased the output so that
the mere fact of a reduction of working shifts is not necessarily
restrictive. In the U.S.A., for example, after 1924 it was found that
the works and mills could bear the higher payroll resulting from
the shorter hours owing to the increased productivity of the plant.
Productivity in the iron and steel industry was mainly and increas-
ingly influenced by the degree of mechanization and the efficiency
of organization, which are out of the workers' control. The skill of
workers became of decreasing importance and developments threw
more and more responsibility on semi-skilled men capable of
minding a piece of plant. Commercial success was no longer de-
pendent on the dexterity and ability of the workmen, but chiefly on
the lay-out and working of the plant. Much play was made in this
country on the subject of hereditary metalluipcal skill, but it was
shown during the war in 1914-18 that it only took six months to